Introductory: Backgrounds and Forerunners
able dead, he has added an appreciation of the discipline and
the freedom of'sprung rhythm': the practice of Langland, of
Mother Goose, of Skelton, and of Hopkins.
In any good poem the diction, like the rhythm, is insepar-
able from the subject-matter, and even where the poet is writ-
ing on a theme as old as love or death, he will be affected by
the speech that is current in the streets through which he
walks, at the shop or office where he works, and in the rooms
in which he meets his friends. Wordsworth held that the com-
mon language of common men was best suited to express the
passions which find vent in poetry. Coleridge pointed out that
Wordsworth's best work failed to illustrate his theory. The
contemporary, agreeing with Wordsworth that rhetoric is a
bad thing, agrees with Flaubert that exact speech is a good
thing, and seeks to effect a compromise between simplicity
and precision. He realizes, too, that the vocabulary suitable to
an eighteenth-century peasant is useless for expressing the
sensibility of a twentieth-century intellectual.
The quarrel of the public with the modern poet is very dif-
ferent from the quarrel Wordsworth's public had with him.
Where they condemned the bard for using vulgar diction,
even the sympathetic audience to-day finds its poets too idio-
syncratic, and declaring that it cannot follow their flights into
the intense inane, exalts, as audiences have ever done, the
comprehensible lyricists of yesteryear* No charge is so fre-
quently brought against current verse as its obscurity. Even
those poets not moving, as many do, in the privacy of a
dream-world, and using language governed by emotional
rather than logical sequence, offer problems not readily solved.
Sometimes it is a matter of vocabulary, sometimes of sentence
structure, often of both.
It is perhaps inevitable that the vocabulary of the modern
poet should need elucidation. With the increasing specialize-
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